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come by the overland mail, and the ship carrying the telescope making 
an unusually long passage. 

The principal or more dehcate portions of the instrument came out in 
good order: the specula are still in thin coats of varnish, and their 
surfaces appear in perfect good order. Some of the large castings and 
portions of the gearing had got rusted, but not to an injurious extent. 
The piers were completed on New Year's morning, and form a magnificent 
piece of masonry, the stone employed being the grey basalt, so common 
here (called " blue stone "), in blocks from one to three tons in weight 
each. The building we have finally decided upon is of stuccoed brickwork 
80 feet long by 40 wide. Forty in length is taken up by the telescope- room, 
which is covered by a ridged roof of iron travelling on rails on the walls, and 
moves back on the other 40 feet of the building, leaving the telescope in the 
open air. The back 40 feet is covered by a fixed roof lower than the moveable 
one, and will contain a polishing- and engine-room, a capacious laboratory, 
and an office for observer. The cost of piers, building, and roof will be 
about XI 700. The Government, with hard economy in all other direc- 
tions, have still acted very liberally about this work ; and I only trust the 
telescope itself will turn out all that is expected of it. The micrometer 
and spectrum-apparatus have not arrived yet. 

Our magnetographs do their work smoothly and satisfactorily. The 
photography has become a part of the routine of the Observatory now. I 
have been anxiously awaiting the arrival of the baro- and thermographs, 
and we look for them every day, although I have had no advices of their 
having been shipped, I suppose you will have seen Mr. Verdon long 

before this reaches you. 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Major-General Sabine, Yours faithfully, 

Royal Society, London. Robert J. Ellery. 

March 11, 1869. 
Lieut.-General SABINE, President, in the Chair. 
The following communications were read : — 

I. " Contributions to the Fossil Flora of North Greenland, being a 
Description of the Plants collected by Mr. Edward Whymper 
during the Summer of 1867." By Prof. Oswald Heek, of 
Zurich. Communicated by Prof. G. G. Stokes, Sec. U.S. 
(Abstract.) 

The author stated that the examination of the fossil plant-remains which 
had been at various times brought to Europe from North Greenland by 
M'Clintock, Inglefield, Oolomb, and others, as well as by Mr. Olrik, 
formerly Inspector of North Greenland, the results of which were pub- 
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lished in his work, • Flora Fossilis Arctica,' had led him to certain conclu- 
sions, the verification of which, by means of additional material, became 
very important. 

Accordingly Mr. R. H. Scott had applied to the British Association at 
the Nottingham Meeting in 1866 for a grant of money towards the ex- 
penses of an expedition to Greenland, A sum of money was voted to a 
Committee, consisting of Dr. Hooker, Sir W. Trevelyan, Dr. E. Perceval 
Wright, and Mr. E. Whymper, with Mr. Scott as Secretary. This grant 
was subsequently most liberally augmented by the Government-Grant 
Committee of the Royal Society. The condition laid down by both of 
these bodies was that a complete series of specimens should be deposited in 
the British Museum. 

Mr. Scott being unable to go to Greenland himself, Mr. Whymper, who 
had, previously to the nomination of the Committee, formed the plan of tra- 
velling in Greenland, undertook to visit the shores of the Waigat, and to 
carry out the wishes of the Committee, if his time would permit him ; and 
grants of money were accordingly intrusted to him conditionally. Mr. 
Whymper took with him Mr. Robert Brown, to assist in the collection of 
the specimens ; and the party ultimately arrived in Greenland on the 1 6th 
of June, 1867. 

Prof. Heer then gives extracts from Mr. Whymper's Report, submitted 
by the Committee to the British Association in August last, and also from 
notes furnished to him by Mr. Brown. From these statements a con- 
siderable amount of information as to the geology of the district is de- 
rived. 

All the specimens which had been previously brought to Europe, with 
the exception of a few brought by Dr. Lyall, had been found at a place 
called Atanekerdluk, on the mainland of Greenland, in lat. 70° or there- 
abouts. Dr. Lyall's specimens were found on Disco Island, at the oppo- 
site side of the Waigat Strait from Atanekerdluk. Mr. Whymper accord- 
ingly, having engaged a number of natives as labourers, went to Atane- 
kerdluk in the first instance, reaching it on the 22nd of August. The party 
remained at the spot for some days, and made a large collection of speci- 
mens. The plant-beds are reported to be on a hill, at a height of nearly 
1200 feet above the sea, and the deposit is limited in extent. Details of 
the different beds observed are contained in the paper. 

Professor Heer observes that the statements of Messrs. Whymper and 
Brown confirm the accounts of Olrik and Inglefield respecting the stratifi- 
cation of the coal-deposits and plant-beds of Atanekerdluk. They show 
that there is a considerable succession of sedimentary strata, pierced by 
volcanic rocks which form the summits of the mountains. Fossil plants 
occur in all the beds ; but the Siderite and Limonite contain them in the 
greatest abundance and in the best state of preservation. In fact the 
slabs from these beds are quite covered with specimens, lybg in every 
direction. 
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With the vegetable remains two land-insects were discovered. Of the 
plants many species were inhabitants of marshy or moory ground, viz. 
Phragmites, Sparganmm, Taxodiwni, and Menyanthes, which are all inal- 
cative of a freshwater deposit, as is also a Cyclas, of which mollusk one 
valve was found. These facts, taken together with the absence of marine 
forms, show the deposit at Atanekerdluk to have been a strictly freshwater 
formation. 

After completing the examination of the mainland at this point, the 
party crossed the "Waigat, and landed on Disco Island, where they found 
plant-remains at two localities, Ujararsusuk and Kudliset. 

Coal-seams are exposed at several points on the east and south coasts of 
Disco ; but no specimens showing impressions of leaves, like those of Atane- 
kerdluk, had ever been brought to Europe, except those obtained by Dr. 
Lyall. However, Sir C. Giesecke, in his MS. journal, of which a copy is 
in the possession of the Royal Dublin Society, mentions that he had noticed 
such impressions. 

The coal has been worked at several points, if the rough operations which 
have been carried on deserve the name of workings. It is at present only 
obtained at the one spot, Ujararsusuk. The coal occurs interstratified vpith 
sandstones and shales, which rest on trap. The fossils were discovered 
among the debris brought down by the streams, and were traced up to a 
bed of brown sandstone about 100 feet above the sea. 

At Kudliset, the deposits are very similar to those just described ; and 
there also the fossils were found, in the first instance, in a torrent-bed. 

The shores of the Waigat were examined for some distance to the north- 
wards, on each side of the strait, without any fresh discoveries being made, 
and the party returned to Atanekerdluk. 

Mr. Whymper, in concluding his report, says that the success of the 
expedition has been " primarily due to the invaluable information given by 
Herr C. S. M. Olrik, the Director of the Greenland Trade. Scarcely less 
are our thanks due to Herr K. Smith, the present Inspector of North 
Greenland, and to Herr Anderson, of Ritenbenk. Both of these gentle- 
men gave much assistance at considerable personal trouble ; and without 
their assistance it would have been almost impossible to obtain the collec- 
tions." 

The general conclusion to be drawn from the accounts of the succession 
of strata &c. is that, on both sides of the Waigat, the sedimentary rocks 
are covered by Miocene deposits pierced by volcanic rocks, which appear 
in places as thick beds of basalt and trap. 

In his summary of the botanical results of the expedition, the author 
announces the identification of fourteen species from Disco Island, among 
which Platanus Guillelmce (Gopp.) and Sequoia Couttsice (Hr.) are the most 
common. Of Magnolia Inglefieldi, a species originally identified by means 
of leaves found at Atanekerdluk, two cones were found in the Disco beds, 
thus corroborating the previous determination, and proving to us that 
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this splendid evergreen ripened its fruit so far north as the parallel of 
70°. 

Seven out of the Disco species occur also at Atanekerdluk ; and eight 
agree with those of the Lower Miocene of Europe. The age of the deposit 
is accordingly well ascertained. 

The collection from Atanekerdluk contains 73 species, of which 25 are 
new to Greenland. Some of these are known European forms, especially 
Smilasc grandifolia, which, at the Miocene epoch, occurred over the whole 
of Europe. Of Sequoia Langsdorffii, as was to be expected, abundant evi- 
dence has been accumulated, showing how favourable the conditions of 
climate and soil were to its growth. 

Among the most interesting specimens are the flowers and fruit of a 
chestnut, the latter in a very perfect condition. The discovery of these 
proves to us that the deposits in which they are found were formed at dif- 
ferent seasons, in spring as well as in autumn. 

The Miocene plants discovered in Greenland have now reached the number 
of 137 species, and those of the Arctic Miocene Flora 194. Of the Green- 
land species 46, or exactly one-third, agree with those of the Miocene 
deposits of Europe. The determination of the age of the beds as Lower 
Miocene has accordingly been confirmed. 

Four of the species agree with those of Bovey Tracey, among them 
Sequoia Couttdce, the commonest tree in the latter locality. 

In concluding the first part of his paper, the author offers a resume of 
the grounds on which the determinations of the species have been based. 

Seventeen species are represented by the leaves and organs of fructifica- 
tion among the Greenland specimens. 

Ten species are only represented by leaves in Greenland ; but their organs 
of fructification occur elsewhere. 

Seventeen species of those of which only leaves are found exhibit, how- 
ever, such marked characteristics, that there can be no doubt about their 
identification. 

Five Cryptogams have been satisfactorily recognized. 

Accordingly, though it must be allowed that the systematic position of 
many of the plants from North Greenland is still uncertain, yet the con- 
siderable number of absolutely identified species which can be produced 
enables us to form a clear idea of the Miocene Flora of North Greenland. 

The second part of the paper contains the specific descriptions of the 
various forms. 

The collection, consisting of some 300 specimens, has been deposited in 
the British Museum. 



